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Uo  Mothers  of  jCittle  3eaf  Children 


HAT  can  a  busy  mother  do  for 
her  little  deaf  child  during  the 
two  or  three  years  that  must 
elapse  before  he  is  old  enough 
to  go  to  school  or  to  be  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  a  trained  teacher  at 
home. 

How  can  this  time  be  made  must 
helpful  and  the  child's  development 
be  enabled  to  go  on  steadily  and 
normally?  : 

To  answer  these  questions  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  consider, first  the  ob- 
ject you  are  aiming  at,  and  the  various 
steps  that  will  best  lead  to  the  end  in 
view.  This  end  is,  of  course  to  over- 
come the  handicap  under  which  your 
little  child  must  start  and  to  help  him 
become  just  as  much  as  possible  like 
his  hearing  brothers  and  sisters — hap- 
py, self-reliant,  resourceful,  and  ready 
when  the  time  comes  to  take  his  place 
in  the  world  and  fill  it  successfully 
and  well. 

But  while  this  is  the  ultimate  end 
that  you  look  forward  to,  and  that, 
later,  the  child's  teachers  will  always 
keep  in  sight,  you  must  have  a  more 
concrete  and  definite  object  in  mind 
if  you  are  to  make  your  preparatory 
work  really  count,  and  even  the  baby 


years  a  help  toward  accomplishing 
your  purpose. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  first  and  most 
of  all  you  want  your  baby  to  talk  and 
to  understand  what  you  say  to  him. 
When  he  can  do  this  the  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  the  world  is  down,  and 
he  will  be  well  started  in  a  normal  and 
happy  childhood. 

Now,  you  must  not  forget  that 
speech  demands  wonderful  muscular 
control,  most  delicate  adjustment  and, 
in  the  case  of  deaf  children,  the  clos- 
est and  most  perfect  initation  of  what 
they  see  and  feel  their  teachers  do. 
Before  a  child  is  ready  to  begin  to 
talk,  if  he  is  to  speak  plainly  and  agree- 
ably, he  must  learn  three  things: 

First,  he  must  be  taught  to  use  his 
eyes  so  quickly  and  so  accurately  that 
he  may  grasp  in  a  flash  the  thousands 
of  words,  as  well  as  the  varying  ex- 
pressions of  the  face,  that  give  force 
and  add  meaning  to  what  is  said — 
things  that  hearing  children  use  both 
ears  and  eyes  to  understand. 

Next,  he  must  learn  to  concentrate 
even  his  baby  mind  if  he  is  ever  to  suc- 
ceed, because  with  wandering  atten- 
tion he  can  never  overcome  his  handi- 
cap. 
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It  is  through  eyes  and  touch  alone 
that  understanding,  thought,  and  edu- 
cation can  come  to  him,  and  until  he 
learns  to  pay  attention  he  will  be  as 
irresponsible  and  as  hard  to  teach  as 
a  kitten  or  a  humming  bird. 

Last  of  all,  he  must  learn  to  imitate 
so  exactly  whatever  he  may  be  asked 
to  imitate  that  by  and  by  he  can  re- 
produce perfectly  the  muscular  move- 
ments and  positions  of  his  lips,  tongue, 
and  palate  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  speak. 

In  other  words,  you  must  develop  in 
your  little  child  observation,  concern- 
tration,  and  imitation;  and  to  do  this 
you  may  best  begin  with  the  training 
of  hands  and  eyes. 

The  first  lessons,  and  a  difficult  one 
to  learn,  is  not  for  the  child,  but  for 
you,  his  mother.  This  is  to  begin  at 
once  to  teach  your  little  child  to  do 
everything  possible  for  himself. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  heartless.  We 
are  all  eager  to  help  our  little  people, 
especially  those  who  need  such  spe- 
cial tenderness  as  deaf  babies  do;  and 
we  could  do  for  them  so  much  better 
and  so  much  more  easily  the  things 
that  their  fumbling  little  fingers  must 
work  so  long  and  hard  to  accomplish. 
Why  should  we  insist  in  this  cold- 
blooded way  that  they  must  do  things 
for  themselves?  Why  not  dress  and 
feed  and  amuse  them  even  longer 
than  we  would  other  children? 

If  you  will  go  to  the  nearest  book- 
store or  to  the  public  library  and  get 
and  read  everything  you  can  lay  your 
hands  on  about  the  Montessori  meth- 
od of  teaching  hearing  children,  you 
will  find  an  answer  to  your  questions 
and  will  be  convinced  that  your  child 
will  take  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
soon  in  the  fact  that  he  can  put  on 
his  own  little  garments,  lace  or  button 
his  shoes,  feed  himself,  and  get  and 
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put  away  his  toys  for  himself.  You 
will  understand  that  the  primary  object 
in  his  doing  these  things  is  not  that 
he  should  be  able  to  dress  himself  and 
help  himself  in  various  other  ways 
that  he  may  save  time  and  trouble  to 
you  or  his  nurse,  but  that  he  shall  do 
them  so  that  he  may  so  much  the 
sooner  become  self-reliant,  self-re- 
sourceful and  muscularly  controlled,  as 
well  as  observant  and  careful;  that 
there  is  distant  mental  and  education- 
al gain  that  comes  from  successful  ef- 
forts to  conquer  elusive  buttons  and 
to  tie  shoe-strings. 

In  the  Montessori  literature  you  will 
also  find  helpful  suggestions  in  abun- 
dance as  to  the  best  way  of  taking  up 
this  work,  as  well  as  descriptions  of 
materials  that  will  be  great  use  m, 
your  child's  development. 

When  bathing,  dressing,  and  break- 
fast are  done,  all  through  the  day 
snatch  five  or  ten  minutes  as  often  as 
possible  to  play  games  with  your  baby, 
keeping  in  mind  that  you  want  to  train 
his  eyes,  his  hands  and  his  attention. 

First  comes  the  games  for  sight — 
matching  colored  balls,  duplicate  pic- 
tures or  groups  of  objects — anything 
that  you  may  show  and  of  which  the 
child  may  find  the  counter-part.  Play 
these  things  in  such  a  way  that  your 
little  one  gives  absolute  attention  as 
long  as  the  games  goes  on.  If  he  IS 
inattentive,  try  a  new  exercise  involv- 
ing the  same  principle.  If  the  child 
is  tired  of  matching  balls  or  bits  of 
ribbons,  or  groups  of  marbles,  let  him 
choose  a  piece  of  pink  candy  confetti 
to  match  yours  or  select  two  red  and 
one  white  peppermints,  when  you  do 
the  same,  and  eat  them,  too;  and  his 
attention  will  probably  come  back  to 
the  matter  in  hand  very  promptly. 

Two  sets  of  alphabet  blocks  just 
alike  are  excellent  for  this  matching 
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game  soon,  and  so  are  homemade 
blocks  on  which  are  painted  or  pasted 
the  numerals  to  five.  Matching  do- 
minoes is  excellent  drill  and  good  fun, 
and  so  is  the  old  game  of  "odd  or 
even,"  when  you  open  your  hand  just 
long  enough  to  let  the  baby  see  the 
three  red  beans  that  you  hold,  and 
then  he  selects  three  like  them  from 
the  pile  before  him.  If  he  chooses 
the  right  number  and  the  right  color, 
you  must  give  him  yours  and  clap  your 
hands;  or  if  he  makes  a  mistake  and 
picks  up  white  beans,  or  maybe  four 
red  ones  instead  of  three,  then  he 
must  pay  the  forfeit  and  his  beans 
must  go  to  you. 

When  he  can  match  the  number 
blocks  at  sight  it  is  time  to  teach  him 
the  value  of  the  figures.  Show  him 
two  marbles,  two  fingers,  or  two  can- 
dles and  hold  up  the  figure  two;  or 
picks  up  dominoes  and  let  him  show 
the  numbers  that  correspond  to  the 
spots.  He  will  soon  play  this  by  him- 
self if  you  make  him  a  set  of  card- 
board numerals  to  lay  below  each 
domino. 

Or  let  him  color  simple  outline  pic- 
tures selecting  from  the  box  crayons 
to  match  the  ones  you  hold  up  for 
him  to  see.  Show  him  how  to  keep 
always  within  the  line,  and  never 
simply  to  scribble  across  the  page,  as 
he  will  probably  be  inclined  to  do. 
You  can  trace  or  draw  the  pictures 
for  him  yourself,  using  very  simple 
-Ones  like  an  apple,  an  orange,  a  striped 
ball,  a  sled,  or  a  drum;  or  you  can 
buy  them  at  any  good  school-supply 
store  where  kindergarten  and  primary 
things  are  kept. 

Cutting  out  and  pasting  pictures  is 
good,  and  so  is  paper-folding;  but  be 
sure  to  keep  in  mind  that  pride  in  good 
work  will  grow  if  praise  is  given  dis- 
criminatingly, and  that  a  sense  of  sat- 


isfaction in  the  power  to  do  things 
well  and  without  help  will  be  an  in- 
valuable incentive  later  on,  and  can- 
not be  cultivated  too  early. 

As  soon  as  may  be,  teach  the  little 
fingers  to  trace  big  letters  in  script. 
For  this  purpose  get  lined  paper  and 
colored  pencils,  or  better  still,  buy  a 
standing  slate,  a  blackboard  liner,  and 
a  box  of  colored  crayons.  Then  rule 
the  board  and  fill  the  lines  with  a 
simple  letter,  repeated  over  and  over 
t  or  1  is  good  to  begin  with) ,  and  let 
the  child  trace  them  with  the  colored 
chalk.  If  it  is  necessary,  hold  his  hand 
and  guide  his  fingers  for  a  minute  or 
two;  but  after  a  little  he  will  do  it 
alone,  and  before  many  day  will  be 
able  to  copy  the  letters  after  he  has 
traced  them.  Indeed,  before  you 
know  it,  he  will  be  able  really  to  write; 
and  what  is  even  more  important,  he 
will  recognize  and  easily  remember  the 
letters  in  school  when  he  begins  to 
iearn  the  sounds  that  belongs  to  each 
one. 

When  he  can  write,  new  games  are 
ready  to  be  played  to  teach  the  capitals 
and  the  print  that  corresponds  to  the 
script. 

Have  several  full  alphabets  of  both 
print  and  script  in  small  and  in  capi- 
tal letters.  Hold  up  a  capital  A  in 
script  and  teach  the  child  to  match  it 
with  a  printed  A,  then  on  through  the 
different  letters;  and  when  he  does 
them  right,  let  him  keep  both  cards 
and  be  rewarded  in  some  simple  way 
for  his  new  accomplishment.  In  the 
same  way  you  can  teach  the  written 
names  of  the  family  and  the  child's 
pets  and  toys.  He  need  not  be  able 
to  write  all  the  words,  however.  The 
game  is  intended  chiefly  to  train  his 
eyes. 

"But,"  you  say,  "how  about  speech? 
I  want  my  baby  to  talk?"    Can  I  do 
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nothing  toward  that?"  Nothing  now 
except  to  teach  him  to  observe,  to  at- 
tend, and  to  imitate;  or  rather  let  me 
say  that  if  you  teach  him  to  observe, 
to  attend,  and  to  imitate,  you  are  doing 
the  very  best  things  that  you  can  pos- 
sibly do  to  prepare  him  to  talk  soon 
and  well  when  his  lessons  in  speech 
begin. 

The  forming  of  sounds  is  far  too 
delicate  and  too  important  a  task  for 
you  to  undertake  safely,  unless  you 
have  careful  training  and  some  ex- 
perience under  a  good  teacher.  It 
would  be  like  trying  to  put  together 
the  works  of  a  very  intricate  and  de- 
icate  machine  whose  construction  was 
perfectly  unfamiliar  to  you.  You 
might  in  time  possibly  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  parts  together  and  in  making 
the  wheels  go  around,  but  the  chances 
would  be  that  somewhere  something 
would  be  just  enough  out  of  place  to 
wreck  the  whole.  So,  unless  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  for  you  to  send  your 
child  to  school,  or  to  get  a  teacher  for 
him  at  home  if  you  prefer,  leave  his 
speech  to  people  who  know  how  to 
get  the  best  results  in  the  best  way,  if 
you  want  your  boy  to  talk  really  well. 

You  may,  however,  begin  very 
early  to  help  him  understand  what 
people  say  to  him;  and  surely,  after 
speech,  you  could  give  him  on  better 
gift  than  that.  Yet  do  not  think  that 
continually  talking  to  your  baby  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  him,  by 
and  by,  read  your  lips,  there  must  be 
system  in  your  talking.  The  very 
same  words  must  be  said  oer  and  over 
again  till  eyes  and  mind  fully  recognize 
tham. 

Be  sure,  too,  that  you  make  no  mo- 
tions with  your  hands  that  may  give  a 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  your  words,  and 
make  certain  that  your  child's  eyes  are 
fixed  on  your  lips  when  you  speak. 


He  will  learn  to  recognize  the  word 
"mama"  very  soon;  but  since  "papa" 
looks  almost  exactly  like  it,  it  will  be 
some  time  probably  before  he  distin- 
guishes that.  My  own  experience  with 
very  little  children  is  that  they  recogn- 
ize single  words  much  more  easily  than 
they  do  whole  sentences.  So  you 
might  begin  some  day,  when  you  have 
a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  your  little  boy, 
to  give  him  his  first  lesson  in  lip-read- 
ing. Take  him  up  on  your  lap,  and 
holding  up  one  shiny  shoe,  point  to  it 
and  then  direct  attention  to  your  lips 
while  you  say  "a  shoe,  a  shoe,  a  shoe." 
Then  take  the  little  hand  in  yours  and 
show  him  his  thumb  repeating  "a 
thumb,  a  thumb."  Do  these  things 
again  and  again  until  the  little  fellow 
grasps  the  idea  that  the  movements 
of  your  lips  are  quite  different  for  the 
two  objects,  and  that  one  set  of  mouth 
positions  is  always  used  for  his  shoe 
and  another  set  for  his  thumb.  His 
shoe  and  his  thumb  will  be  always  with 
him,  and  a  hundred  times  a  day  you 
can  point  to  one  or  the  other  and  re- 
peat its  name  or  say  the  word  and  see 
if  the  child  can  show  you  what  you 
mean;  and  when  once  he  can  point 
to  his  shoe  and  hold  up  his  thumb  at 
the  proper  word  a  victory  has  been 
won.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant moments  of  the  child's  life, 
for  at  last  he  has  begun  to  understand 
the  spoken  word. 

Now  he  will  be  ready  to  learn  what 
other  motions  mean  and  will  fast  some 
to  recognize  the  names  of  the  different 
members  of  his  family,  of  his  pets  and 
his  toys,  of  numbers,  colors  and  of 
articles  of  dress  and  ot  food.  Teach 
all  words  carefully  and  slowly,  how- 
ever, making  sure  that  he  knows  each 
one  perfectly  and  can  instantly  point 
out  the  objects  as  you  name  them. 
Be  sure,  too,  that  at  the  start  you  do 
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not  teach  words  that  look  alike  on  the 
lips.  Don't  let  them  begin  with  the 
same  letter  or  rhyme  in  t,  d,  and  n, 
as  well  as  k  and  g.  By  and  by  the 
child  will  learn  to  distinguish  between 
them,  but  at  first  you  can  avoid  much 
confusion  of  mind  by  teaching  words 
that  look  very  different  from  each 
other,  and  I  would  suggest  some  such 
Ust  as  the  following,  to  be  varied  to 
meet  individual  needs: 
li.  Mamma  7.  A  dog 

2.  A  shoe  8.  A  boat 

3.  A  thumb  9.  A  fan 

4.  Kitty  10.  A  spoon 

5.  A  ball  11.  A  cup 

6.  An  apple  12.  A  knife,  etc. 
Before  this  list  is  completed  you  can 

begin  on  little  sentences,  usually  direc- 
tions or  commands,  like  "Kiss  mam- 
ma," "Come  to  mamma",  "Roll  your 
ball,"  Go  to  Papa,"  etc.;  and,  later 
on,  work  that  involves  color  or  num- 
ber,  as  "Put  on  your  red  cap",  "Give 
me  two  apples." 

Don't  let  the  little  fellow  try  to  say 
the  words  after  you  yet,  though  he  will 
probably  try  to  do  it.  Put  your  hand 
gently  over  his  lips  if  he  begins  to  bab- 
ble after  you  and  make  him  under- 
stand that  just  now  what  you  want  him 
to  do  is  look  at  you  and  not  talk.  In 
giving  the  child  his  directions  as  to 
what  he  is  to  do,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  at  the  same  time  to  show 
him  what  is  required  till  he  learns  to 
distinguish  what  is  said.  For  instance, 
when  you  say  for  the  first  time,  "Come 
to  mamma,"  you  will  need  to  draw 
him  toward  you;  or  if  you  tell  him  to 
sit  down  you  will  need  to  put  him 
gently  in  his  chair  and  repeat  both 
words  and  action  till  he  recognizes 
what  you  want  him  to  do.  Don't 
give  more  than  one  new  command  at 
a  time,  and  review  all  the  old  ones 
constantly.    Keep  in   mind  the  old 


proverbs,  "The  more  haste,  the  less 
speed,"  and  "Make  haste  slowly." 

Before  closing  these  suggestions, 
there  is  one  thing  more  of  such  impor- 
tance that  I  cannot  resist  speaking  of 
it,  and  that  is  the  vital  necessity  of 
teaching  your  child  obedience  and  self- 
control.  The  impossibility  of  reason- 
ing with  little  deaf  children  or  of  mak- 
ing them  understand  why  one  thing  is 
right  and  another  wrong  inclines  to 
make  them  passionate  and  self-willed, 
unless  from  their  babyhood  they  have 
learned  to  obey  and  to  do  it  promptly 
and  willingly.  The  way  to  knowledge 
is  a  hard  road  for  them  to  travel,  and 
not  all  the  steps  can  be  made  easy  or 
pleasant,  do  the  best  we  may,  and  they 
become  doubly  hard  if  at  every  obsta- 
cle, every  crossing  of  the  child's  will  or 
inclination,  there  must  be  a  struggle. 

Most  teachers  of  entering  classes  in 
the  primary  rooms  of  schools  for  deaf 
children  are  only  too  familiar  with 
little  people  who  throw  themselves  on 
the  floor  and  kick  and  scream  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  who  refuse  their 
mirror  practice,  or  decline  vigorously 
to  write  when  they  are  out  of  the 
mood  for  it.  The  fact  that  such  be- 
havior is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  after 
the  first  year  in  a  boarding  school,  and 
often  not  after  the  first  week  or  two, 
shows  plainly  what  firmness  and  gentle- 
ness combined  can  accomplish.  But 
overindulgence  at  home,  in  the  case  of 
day  pupils,  often  results  in  constant 
friction  all  through  school  life,  and 
seriously  hampers  the  success  of  the 
work.  Of  course,  this  might  be  said 
also  of  hearing  children,  but  the  effect 
on  a  deaf  boy  or  girl  is  far  more  disas- 
trous, because,  since  their  avenues  of 
learning  are  necessarily  more  re- 
stricted, much  more  depends  on  their 
attitude  toward  their  work  and  toward 
life. 
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If  you  train  your  little  deaf  child  to 
observe  accurately  and  quickly,  to  use 
his  hands  deftly  and  with  precision,  to 
put  his  mind  on  his  work,  and  to  obey 
you  will  have  laid  a  foundation  for  his 
most  essential  and  important  help  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  his  work 
in  school. — Eleanor  Worcester  in  the 
South  Dakota  Advocate. 

— o  

TRADES  FOR  THE  DEAF 
The  question  of  trades  for  the  deaf 
is  a  hard  problem  for  us  to  solve 
because  of  modern  progress  and  the 
ever  increasing  use  of  machinery  in 
all  occupations. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  in  every 
trade,  the  work  was  done  by  hand 
labor.  The  passing  years  have 
brought  great  changes.  Today  work 
by  machinery  and  electricity  has 
moved  far  in  advance  of  work  done 
by  hand  and  has  in  most  cases  replaced 
it. 

Today  in  all  factories  and  manufac- 
turing plants  all  over  the  country  the 
officials  in  charge  feel  that  deaf  people 
run  too  great  a  risk  of  injury  to  be 
employed,  but  this  idea  is  a  great 
mistake. 

Industry  today  is  demanding  skill 
and  speed  in  mass  production  and  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary 
for  us  to  turn  out  specialists. 

Any  deaf  man  can  work  successfully 
at  any  trade  without  any  trouble.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  most  of  the  de- 
partmental foremen,  bosses,  or  super- 
visors do  not  understand  how  to  con- 
verse with  a  deaf  person.  Many  of 
these  bosses  or  formen  can  not  write 
at  all.  So  of  course  they  cannot  give 
clear  directions  to  a  deaf  man.  Many 
of  them  do  not  like  to  waste  their  time 
in  writing.  So  they  take  the  easiest 
way  out  and  say  that  work  involving 


the  use  of  machinery  is  not  safe  for 
deaf  men. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  more 
danger  in  mills  than  today.  They  had 
no  safety  guards  or  any  signals  that 
would  warn  the  workers  when  danger 
was  near. 

Today  everything  is  much  safer 
than  before.  All  the  machinery  is 
required  to  have  safety  guards.  All 
the  crossings  must  be  guarded,  too. 

Comparing  the  deaf  employees  with 
hearing  people  who  work  at  the  same 
trades,  I  dare  say  that  only  one  deaf 
man  to  one  hundred  hearing  people 
would  get  hurt  or  killed  in  factories 
and  mills.  Deaf  people  learn  early  in 
life  to  keep  their  eyes  open  for  every 
kind  of  danger. 

Now  the  officials  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  are  making  a  survey  to  find  out 
what  trades  are  best  to  be  taught  to 
deaf  boys  and  girls.  They  now  have 
painting,  printing,  shoe-making,  book- 
binding, wood-working,  tailoring  and 
farming.  They  are  still  looking  for 
better  and  more  suitable  trades  for  the 
deaf. 

While  deaf  children  are  in  school, 
they  should  learn  to  use  tools  which 
will  lead  to  some  industry  that  they 
will  follow  later  in  life,  whether  it  be 
carpentry,  wood-working,  printing, 
linotype  operating,  shoe-making, 
truck  gardening,  poultry  farming  or 
any  other  occupation. 

Of  course,  deaf  girls  should  learn 
suitable  vocations,  too,  such  as  dress- 
making, cooking,  book-binding,  typ- 
ing and  other  office  work,  and  should 
also  learn  to  be  beauty-parlor  opera- 
tors. 

These  trades  are  good  vocations  by 
which  deaf  women  may  earn  their  liv- 
ing. 

The  printing  trade  is  the  most  pop- 
ular with  the  deaf  today.  Many  deaf 
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men  are  very  successful  as  linotype 
operators.  If  a  deaf  man  is  an  expert 
in  general  printing,  or  in  setting  up 
and  operating  the  press,  or  in  composi- 
tion jobs,  advertising  work,  or  linotype 
work,  he  is  comparatively  sure  to  ob- 
tain a  good  position. 

Farming  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
best  occupations  for  the  deaf  because 
it  gives  a  deaf  man  greater  independ- 
ence and  involves  less  risk.  Poultry 
farming,  rabbit  raising,  squab  raising, 
truck  gardening,  outside  carpentry 
work  and  house  pamting  are  also  good 
trades  for  the  deaf. 

A  deaf  man  could  begin  in  the  bar- 
bering  trade  or  shoe-making  trade  and 
establish  his  own  business.  The  best 
way  to  begin  this  trade  is  in  the  town 
or  city  where  he  was  born  and  is  well 
known.  He  surely  will  be  successful 
if  he  works  hard  and  does  his  best. 

The  qualities  which  will  bring  suc- 
cess are  alike  for  both  hearing  and 
deaf  people.  A  good  rule  would  be: 
Learn  one  or  two  trades,  decide  on 
what  your  occupation  shall  be.  Then 
work,  study,  practice  and  keep  on 
learning  and  improving,  and  in  spite 
of  great  handicaps,  success  will  be  sure 
ot  come. — Richard  C.  Friend,  in  the 
Western  Pennsylvanian. 

—  0  

The  annual  field  day  and  picnic  was 
held  on  Friday,  May  29  at  a  beautiful 
spot  near  the  Little  Boulder  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  school.  All  the 
cars  owned  at  the  school  were  brought 
into  use,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  father  of 
one  of  our  little  boys,  brought  his  big 
truck  so  that  all  enjoyed  a  ride  to  and 
from  the  grounds.  After  the  program 
was  finished,  a  report  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere,  a  delicious  picnic 
lunch  was  served.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  playing  baseball  and  other 


sports.  About  four  o'clock  all  re- 
turned tired,  sunburned  and  happy 
after  a  very  successful  field  day. — T. 

 0  

On  May  1 2,  Arbor  Day  was  cele- 
brated with  a  beautiful  pageant  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
consisting  of  Miss  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Low.  The  program  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  all.  After  the  program 
all  adjourned  to  the  lawn  where  some 
trees  were  set  out  by  the  seniors  of  the 
two  departments. — T. 

 0  

GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITION 

On  May  23,  the  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tion was  given  to  a  capacity  house  and 
was  enjoyed  greatly  by  all  present.  All 
the  pupils,  both  deaf  and  blind,  boys 
and  girls,  exhibited  great  proficiency 
in  the  parts  assigned.  The  program 
will  be  found  below. — T. 

 0  . 

1.  WAND  DRILL: 

Juinor  Deaf  Boys  and  Girls 

2.  DUMB  BELL  DRILL: 

Little  Deaf 

3.  MEDLEY  CLOG: 

Four  Blind  Boys 

4.  POLE  DRILL: 

Blind 

5.  ROPE  CLIMBING  CONTEST: 

6.  ROPES: 

Little  Deaf 

7.  HIGHLAND  FLING: 

Juinor  Deaf  Boys  and  Girls 

8.  INDIAN  CLUB  DRILL: 

Senior  Deaf  Boys 

9.  APPARATUS  WORK— Oblique  Ladder: 

Blind 

10.    COWGIRL  DRILL: 

Senior  Deaf  Girls 
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11.  APPARATUS  WORK— Buck: 

Juinor  Deaf  Boys  and  Girls 

12.  APPARATUS   WORK— Parallel  Bar: 

Senior  Deaf  Girls 

13.  TUMBLING: 

14.  APPARATUS  WORK— Parallel  Bar: 

Four  Blind  Boys 

15.  APPARTUS      WORK— Parallel  Bar, 

Horse,  and  DIVING: 
Senior  Deaf  Boys 

16.  FANCY  ELECTRIC  INDIAN  CLUBS: 

Roy  Tuggle 

 0  

FIELD  DAY 

May  29,  1931 
BIG   DEAF  BOYS 

1.  100  YARD  DASH. 

1st.  Prize,  E.  Bennett.  2nd.  Prize,  R.  Tuggle. 

2.  SHOT  PUT. 

1st.  Prize,  R.  Tuggle.      2nd.  Prize,  E.  Sparks. 

3.  RUNNING  BROAD  JUMP. 

1st.  Prize,  R.  Tuggle.  2nd.  Prize,  E.  Olson. 

MEDIUM  DEAF  BOYS 

1.  75  YARD  DASH. 

1st.  Prize,  J.  Kuzara.       2nd.  Prize,  E.  Ehret. 

2.  WHEELBARROW  RACE. 

1st.  Prize,  E.  Ehret.  2nd.  Prize,  J.  Kuzara. 

3.  RUNNING  BROAD  JUMP. 

1st.  Prize,  J.  Savage.  2nd.  Prize,  E.  Ehret. 

LITTLE  DEAF  BOYS 

1.  50  YARD  DASH. 

1st.  Prize,  H.  Britzius.      2nd.  Prize,  F.  Lavoie. 

2.  STANDING  BROAD  JUMP. 

1st.  Prize,  H.  Britzius.      2nd.  Prize,  T.  Bailey. 

3.  BASEBALL  THROW. 

1st.  Prize,  T.  Bailey.      2nd.  Prize,  D.  Glasser. 

BIG  DEAF  GIRLS 

1.  75  YARD  DASH. 

1st.  Prize,  I.  Biavaschi.  2nd.  H.  Chinadle 

2.  HOP,  STEP,  JUMP. 

1st.  Prize,  A.  Cox.  2nd.  Prize,  R.  Cox 

3.  BASKET  BALL  THROW. 

1st.  Prize  I.  Biavaschi.  2nd.  Prize,  A.  Cox. 

MEDIUM  DEAF  GIRLS 

1.  50  YARD  DASH. 

1st.  Prize,  M.  Sweet.         2nd.  Prize,  E.  Kupfer. 

2.  THREE-LEGGED  RACE. 

1st.  Prize,  K.  Noyd  and  E.  Kupfer. 
2nd.  Prize,  M.  Sweet  and  E.  Brandt. 

3.  BASEBALL  THROW. 

1st.  Prize,  C.  Ingram.      2nd.  Prize,  M.  Sweet. 
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LITTLE  DEAF  GIRLS 

1.  25  YARD  DASH. 

1st.  Prize,  G.  Henry.    2nd.  Pride,  B.  Reidinger. 

2.  STANDING  BROAD  JUMP. 

1st.  P  rize,  G.  Henry      2nd.  Prize,  B.  Reidinger. 

3.  SACK  RACE. 

1st.  Prize,  E.  Higdem.    2nd.  Prize,  A.  Kombol. 
BIG  BLIND  BOYS 

1.  SHOT  PUT. 

1st.  Prize,  N.  Elmose.       2nd.  D.  Mainwaring. 

2.  STANDING  BROAD  JUMP. 

1st.  Prize,  N.  Elmose.      2nd.  Prize,  K.  Ricketts. 

3.  INDIAN  WRESTLE. 

1st.  Prize,  N.  Elmose.       2nd.  D.  Mainwaring. 
BIG  BLIND  GIRLS 

1.  BASKET  BALL  THROW. 

1st.  Prize,  M.  Snow.      2nd.  Prize,  D.  Johnson. 

2.  STANDING  BROAD  JUMP. 

1st.  Prize,  E.  Matkovic,  2nd.  M.  Howard. 

3.  SOMERSAULTS. 

1st.  Prize,  E.  Matkovic.      2nd.  Prize,  M.  Snow. 
LITTLE  BLIND  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

1.  RABBIT  RACE. 

1st.   Prize,   F.   McDowell.       2nd.    B.  Kopack. 

2.  BASE  BALL  THROW: 

1st.  Prize,  H.  Wells.    2nd.  Prize,  F.  McDowell. 

3.  STANDING  BROAD  JUMP: 

1st  Prize,  F.  McDowell.       2nd.  M.  Maloney. 


BACCALAUREATE  EXERCISES 

of  the 

Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  the 
F.  M  Auditorium 
Sunday,  June  7,  1931 
11:00  A.M. 

1.  DOXOLOGY: 

2.  PRAYER:  '  ' 

Rev.  H.  E.  Tudor 
GLORIA:  ;, 

3.  SCRIPTURE  READING: 

Rev.  H  E.  Tudor 

4.  SERMON: 

Rev.  Ernest  Mills 

5.  HYMN:     God  of  Our  Fathers 

Congregation 

6.  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  CONWAY 
MEDAL: 

Hon.  George  B.  Conway 
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7.  HYMN:     All  Hail  the  Power 

Congregation 

8.  BENEDICTION: 

Rev.  Ernest  Mills 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

of  the 

Montana  Stale  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  the 
Chapel,  Main  Building 
Tuesday,  June  9,  1931 
8:00  P.M 
PIANO  SOLO— 

Polonaise   F.  Chopin. 

Kenneth  Ricketts 
PRAYER— 

Rev.  H.  E  Tudor 
TWO  PIANO  NUMBER— 

Valse    Caprice     _    Sprosns 

Everett  Cummings  and  Kenneth  Ricketts 
SCHOOL  EXERCISES  KINDERGARTEN 
CLASS,  Miss  Lillard,  Teacher. 
SOLO— The  Lost  Chord 

Mr.  Pat  Callahan 
Signed    by    Roy  Tuggle 
PRIMARY  NUMBER  WORK  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  Miss  Harrison,  Teacher. 
SOLO — Good  Night,  My  Love 
Miss  Alguire 
Signed  by  Helen  Chinadle 
S.    RHYTHM  EXERCISE,  First  Grade  Deaf, 
Miss  Serumgard,  Teacher 

9.  ADDRESS: 

Judge  Lyman  Bennett 

10.  PRESENTATION   OF  DIPLOMAS— 

Dr.  Howard  Griffin 
n.  SONG— 

Chorus,  interpreted  by  Helen  Chinadle, 
Adeline   Chinadle,   Montana  Parr 


7. 


DIPLOMAS 
Deaf  Department 

Helen  Chinadle 
Adeline  Chinadle 

Montana  Parr 


EIGHTH  GRADE  CERTIFICATES 
Deaf  Department 

Fulton  Herbold 
Minnie  Kowis 
Rosie  Olsen 


Blind  Department 
Marshall  Brondum 
David  Mainwaring 

Kenneth  Ricketts 


RECITAL 

of  the 

Monta  na  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  the 

Chapel,    Main  Building 
Monday,  June  8,  1931 
8:15  P.M. 
Mary  Donnelly,  Director  of  Music 
1.  "Minuet  in  G"     -     -     L.  Van  Beethoven 
Floyd  McDowell 
2.  "Curly   Locks'   Waltz"    -    -    Frank  Lynes 
Mike  Maloney 

3.  "Melody  in  F"     -    -     -     A.  Rubinstien 

Marshall  Brondum 

4.  Duet:     "Waltz"      -      -    Richard  Strauss 
Margie  Howard  and   Harlene  Totten 

5.  "Shepherd  Boy"    -    -    -    G.   D.  Wilson 

Mary  Snow 

6.  "Rose  Petal  Romance"     -     Paul  Lawson 

Margie  Howard 

7.  "Falling  Waters"     -     -     -    J.  L.  Traux 

David  Mainwaring 

8.  "Vacation  Song" 

Junior  Chorus 

9.  "Valse  Caprice"    -    -    -    R.  A.  Newland 

Everett  Cummings 

10.  Duet;     "Military   March"  -  Ernst  Biicher 
Floyd  McDowell  and  Miss  Donnelly 

11.  "Prelude  C  Sharp  Minor"  .... 
 S.  Rachmaninoff 

Kenneth  Ricketts 
.12.  "Valse  Caprice"    (Two   Pianos)     -    -  - 

  C.    G.  Spross 

Everett  Cummings  and  Kenneth  Ricketts 
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This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  LEAD- 
ER for  this  present  school  year.  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
all  of  the  patrons  of  this  institution 
for  their  very  kindly  cooperation  dur- 
ing the  year. 


We  are  printing  below,  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  us  from  the  Volta  Bureau. 
I  would  urge  every  parent  to  read  it 
very  carefully.  I  am  sure  if  this  is 
done  and  if  the  advice  found  therein 
is  closely  followed,  your  child  will  be 
greatly  benefited  while  home  during 
the  summer. 

A  SPECIAL  WORD  TO  PARENTS 

Every  year,  in  every  school  for  the 
deaf,  some  of  the  children  return 
after  the  summer  vacation  with  their 
speech  and  lip  reading  just  as  good 
as  when  they  went  home,  and  with 
new  words  and  expressions.  Many 
others  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  they 
knew,  and  the  teachers  must  spend 
much  time  in  reviewing  before  their 
knowledge  begins  to  come  back  to 
them. 


We  have  done  our  best,  this  year, 
to  give  your  boy  or  girl  more  and 
better  language  than  ever  before.  We 
are  sending  the  children  home  with 
the  hope  that  their  parents  will  notice 
an  improvement  in  them,  in  their 
ability  to  use  English,  spoken  or 
written. 

Will  you  not  try  your  best  to  help 
your  young  folks  while  they  are  at 
home?  Look  over  their  books.  Ask 
them  to  show  you  that  they  under- 
stand what  the  sentences  mean.  Talk 
CO  them,  and  encourage  them  to  talk 
to  you.  See  that  they  know  the  names 
of  everything  on  the  dinner  table,  of 
everything  they  use  or  see  around 
them.  If  they  speak  or  write  dis- 
connected words  in  trying  to  express 
their  thoughts  to  you,  help  them  to 
make  good  sentences. 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  maga- 
zine which  publishes,  every  month  in 
the  year,  articles  especially  for  the 
parents  of  deaf  children?  Many  of 
these  articles  are  written  by  parents 
who  are  working  with  their  own  deaf 
children,  and  sharing  their  experiences 
with  others.  The  editor  is  always  glad 
to  hear  from  a  parent,  and  to  give 
advice  whenever  possible  about  par- 
ents' difficulties.  This  magazine  is 
called  the  Volta  Review.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  153  7  3  5th  St.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

This  summer  the  Volta  Review  is 
planning  to  give  even  more  space 
than  usual  to  material  for  parents, 
realizing  that  vacation  time,  when  the 
children  are  at  home,  is  the  time  when 
the  parents  are  most  in  need  of  sug- 
gestions. We  believe  that  you  would 
be  helped  by  reading  the  magazine, 
by  carrying  out  with  your  children  the 
ideas  which  the  mothers  and  teachers 
have  written  about,  and  which  are  the 
results  of  their  own  experience. 

The  Volta  Bureau. 
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The  school  year  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing its  end.  At  present,  the  writer  is 
spending  much  of  his  time  out  of 
school  hours  preparing  work  that  shall 
engage  the  attention  of  the  pupils  the 
following  week.  While  we  have  not 
accomplished  all  rhat  we  had  hoped 
to  do,  and  there  have  been  some  dis- 
appointments in  attaining  results,  in 
the  main,  excellent  results  have  been 
attained  in  all  departments. 

After  nine  long  months  the  chil- 
dren return  to  their  homes  and  par- 
ents. During  the  months  they  have 
been  here,  we  have  sought  not  only  to 
impart  a  knovvledge  ot  the  ihree  R's 
and  kindred  branches,  but  have  en- 
deavored to  so  direct  them  in  the 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge  as  to 
develop  the  pupil's  iniative,  self-de- 
pendence, and  what  is  of  still  more 
importance,  a  manly  or  womanly 
character  and  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
blems of  life. 

Three  girls  receive  diplomas  from 
the  deaf  department.  They  are  Adela 
Chinadle,  Helen  Chinadle  and  Mon- 
tana Parr.  Three  pupils,  Fulton  Her- 
bold,  Minnie  Kowis  and  Rosie  Olsen, 
also  receive  eighth  grade  certificates 
from  the  same  department  and  a  like 
number  of  boys,  Marshall  Brondum, 
Kenneth  Ricketts  and  David  Mainwar- 
ing  receive  eighth  grade  certificates 
from  the  blind  department. 

We  shall  miss  those  who  go  from 
us  to  return  no  more  as  students.  The 
honor  of  the  school  is  in  their  hands. 
We  shall  watch  their  course  and  re- 
joice in  their  success.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  work  done  here  that  has 
brought  them  to  graduation  is  a  prom- 
ise of  an  equally  high  standard  of 
work  in  after  life. — T. 

Sometimes  the  writer  thinks  that  we 
teachers  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  results 
of  our  labors  by  stopping  too  soon. 


We  labor  to  get  a  child  to  speak  a 
certain  sound  and  finally  get  a  more 
or  less  close  approximation  of  the 
sound  desired.  It  may  be  that  the 
getting  of  the  right  sound  is  more  or 
less  of  an  accident.  Certain  h  is  rhtU 
the  method  of  forming  the  sound  has 
made  no  particular  impression  on  the 
child's  mind  and  he  has  as  yet  no 
clear  idea  of  how  he  made  it.  Yet 
VvC  too  often  immediately  express  to 
ihc  child  our  approval  of  his  effort, 
and  pass  on  to  something  else,  leavmg 
the  child  to  forget  how  he  made  it, 
and  when  we  want  tlie  same  sound 
again,  we  find  it  almost  as  hard  to  get 
as  at  first  when  three  or  four  repeti- 
tions at  the  time  the  sound  was  first 
obtained  would  have  gone  a  long  way 
to  make  the  acquisition  permanent. 

The  same  thing  seems  true  in  other 
lines.  In  arithmetic  we  develop  the 
fact  that  two  and  three  are  five,  and 
then  we  keep  on  developing  the  same 
fnct  or  having  the  child  develop  it 
when  perhaps  it  should  have  become 
a  iixed  fact  in  the  child's  mind  with 
ihe  first  development  and  a  few  re- 
pcutions  at  the  time.  Among  the  first 
lectures  heard  by  the  writer  on  "Peda- 
gO'~^y"  as  it  was  called  then,  given  by 
the  president  of  a  mid-western  state 
normal  school  was  one  which  empha- 
sized the  idea  "Develop  the  fact  once 
and  then  hold  the  child  responsible 
for  it."  He  maintained  that  with 
proper  emphasis  put  on  the  fact  at 
the  time,  it  could  be  easily  retained 
and  that  any  other  method  developed 
inattention  and  want  of  application. 

The  wri.er  has  never  been  able  to 
attain  quite  this  result,  but  believes  a 
great  deal  more  can  be  accomplished 
than  is  usually  accomplished  if  more 
emphasis  were  put  on  the  fact  devel- 
oped at  the  time  of  its  development. 

T. 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MISS  HARRISON'S  CLASS 


TELLING  TIME 

We  are  learning  to  tell  time  on  the  face 
of  the  clock.  When  the  long  hand  is  on 
twelve,  then  it  is  exactly  whatever  hour  the 
short  hand  pointe  to.  When  the  long  hand 
is  on  six,  it  is  half  past  whatever  the  little 
hand  is  half  way  after.  We  can  tell  all  the 
hours,  the  half  hours  and  the  quarter  hours 
now,  so  we  are  learning  the  in  between  times. 

I  think  telling  time  is  the  most  fun  of  all 
our    numbers. — Wayne  Bassett. 

GOING  HOME 

It  is  getting  closer  and  closer  to  Going 
Home  Day.  I  am  surely  happy  to  be  going 
home  again.  Then  I  shall  see  all  my  old 
friends  once  more.  It  seems  I  have  been 
away  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  know  that  I 
shall  have  a  nice  time  visiting,  horse-back 
riding  and  helping  mother.  When  I  am  al 
ready  to  leave  Boulder,  I  shall  tell  all  my 
friends  goodbye.  I  shall  write  to  them  this 
summer. — Dagny  Johnson 

OUR  PICNIC 

About  the  middle  of  May  Miss  Alguire 
and  Mrs.  Low  took  us  small  boys  for  a  picnic. 
We  walked  away  out,  and  Mr.  Low  brought 
out  our  lunch.  When  we  got  there,  we  rolled 
tires  and  had  a  jumping  match.  After  we 
played  a  while  we  ate  our  sandwiches,  cheese, 
cookies,  two  kinds  of  fruits  and  milk.  On  our 
way  home  we  tried  to  jump  the  ditches,  but 
some  of  them  were  so  wide  we  laid  tires  in 
them  to  get  across.  Finally  we  all  got  home 
safe. — Floyd  McDowell. 

WILLOW  WHISTLES  AGAIN 

We  were  surely  delighted  the  other  day 
when  one  of  the  boys  found  a  good  willow  for 
making  whistles.  Marshall  made  the  first 
whistle  this  season.  Since  then  there  have 
been  quite  a  few  whistles  made.  There  are 
some  patches  where  most  of  the  willows  are 
good  for  our  purpose,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  all  of  them  will 
be  good.  Willow  whistles  afford  our  great 
springtime  amusement. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 

(Noisy    Boys!     Oh   for   a  silencer!) 


THE  BOYS  ARE  WORKING 

Our  Gymnastic  Exhibition  will  be  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-third  of  May.  For  the  past 
few  months  we  have  been  working  hard  pre- 
paring for  it.  Now  we  have  but  six  Gym  days 
left,  so  we  shall  have  to  work  like  good  boys 
in  order  to  get  our  drills  and  jigs  down  to  that 
point  of  perfection  for  which  we  have  been 
striving. — David  Mainwaring. 

GETTING  READY  FOR  EXHIBIT 

We  are  writing  perfect  alphabets,  the 
numbers,  and  language  papers  for  exhibit.  We 
shall  have  quite  a  few  nice  little  rugs  for 
show  this  year,  too.  Each  one  of  us  wove 
several,  but  only  Floyd  and  Billy  learned  to 
put  the  fringes  on  them  right.  Miss  Harrison 
said  we  may  take  home  a  little  rug  to  keep. 

Mike  Maloney. 

DAYLIGHT— SAVING 

A  HANDICAP  TO  US 

On  Mav  first  all  the  radio  broad  casting 
in  the  East  changed  to  daylight-saving  time 
This  change  hit  us  pretty  hard. 

Some  of  the  best  programs.  Collier's  Hour, 
Great  Northern,  and  Sherlock  Holmes  no 
longer  come  in  on  our  free  time. 

Since  receiving  our  radio  in  December, 
these  programs  have  been  our  chief  recrea- 
tion, and  we  did  enjoy  them.  We  are  sure 
out  of  luck  now.  We  are  trying  hard  to 
locate  some  good  programs  during  our  leisure 
time,  but  so  far  we  have  failed. 

Marshall  Brondum. 

A  WALK 

The  other  day  Dagny  asked  Miss  Gose  if 
she  would  take  us  for  a  walk.  She  took  us 
for  a  long  walk  around  the  fields.  We  picked 
some  flowers.  Dagny  and  I  walked  together 
and  we  had  lots  of  fun.  I  am  surely  going 
to  miss  Dagny  when  school  is  out  because  she 
is  jolly  all  the  time. — Mary  Snow. 


 —  

MUSIC  NOTES 

By  Miss  Donnelly 


Everett  Cummings  and  Kenneth  Ricketts  are 
working  on  a  two  piano  number  "Valse  Cap- 
rice" by  Charles  Gilbert  Spross.  Everett  play- 
ing the  first  piano  and  Kenneth  the  second. 
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David  Mainwaring  is  studying  Pizzicate 
"Sylvia"  by  Delibes. 

Wayne  Bassett  has  just  completed  the  duet 
"Happy  Farmer"  by  Robert  Schumann. 

Mary  Snow  is  studying  the  "Melody  of  Love" 
by  Engelmann. 

In  Chorus  we  have  been  working  on  songs 
for  the  Arbor  Day  program. 


MISS  BUTLER'S  CLASS 


A  rabbibt  is  gray.  He  can  hide  easily  in 
the  bushes.  He  likes  to  eat  grass.  He  lives 
in  brush  in  the  woods.  He  can  run  very  fast. 
Sometimes  when  dogs  chase  him,  he  crosses 
their  path  and  leaps  over  water  to  make  them 
lose  scent  of  him. — Jimmy  Johnson. 

Saturday  before  Easter  Mrs.  Griffin  invited 
us  to  a  party..  It  was  an  Easter  party.  We 
.had  an  Easter  Egg  hunt.  Mrs.  Griffin  gave 
us  prizes.  She  took  the  eggs  we  found  and 
divided  them  with  all  of  the  children.  We 
went  into  the  house  and  played  games.  We 
had  ice  cream  cones.  Then  Mrs.  Griffin  gave 
us  a  little  bird  nest  made  of  popcorn  v^ich 
jelly  beans  in  it  for  eggs.  We  had  a  good 
time. — Harlene  Totten. 

Spring  came  and  brought  the  birds  and 
flowers.  Many  birds  were  flying  around  our 
school  building.  We  played  outside.  Yester- 
day wc  had  a  big  snow  storm  and  we  were  very 
ccld.  We  thought  winter  had  come  back  to 
visit  us  but  this  morning  the  £un  came  out  and 
melted  the  snow.     We  are  glad. — Homer  Wells. 

Once  a  little  rabbit  ran  away  from  home. 
A  hawk  was  flying  high  in  the  air.  He  saw 
the  rabbit  and  said,  "I  would  like  to  have  that 
rabbit  for  my  supper." 

The  little  rabbit  had  sharp  ears  and  eyes. 
He  was  very  quick  and  darted  into  the  bushes 
and  said  he  would  never  run  away  again. 

Margie  Howard. 

A  fox  was  walking  through  the  forest.  He 
was  very  thirsty.  He  saw  some  grapes  hanging 
on  a  branch  of  a  tree.  "Those  grapes  will 
quench  my  thirst,"  said  the  fox.  He  jumped 
and  leaped  but  could  not  reach  them.  He 
walked  away  saying,  "Those  grapes  are  sour 
anyway." — Buddy  Kopach. 

I  am  glad  spring  is  here.  The  birds  are 
all  back  again.  They  sing  cheerfully  in  the 
mornings.  They  are  building  their  nests  in 
the  trees  around  the  school  building. 

Elsie  Matkovic. 


We  have  only  a  few  more  weeks  of  school, 
I  will  have  a  good  time  at  home  this  summer. 
Perhaps  I  will  go  to  Alta,  Montana  and  work. 
We  will  go  home  on  the  tenth  of  June. 

Billy  Maxwell. 


-0- 


They  sat  on  the  piano  bench.  "Play  with 
both  hands,"  she  suggested.  And  her  mother 
wondered  why  the  music  stopped  altogther. 


HONOR  ROLL 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY 
Deaf  Department 


Baker,  Edward 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Bergj  Tommy 
Boggio,  Kate 
Britzius,  Harry 
Bennett,  Emil 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Christiansen,  M. 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Chiriidle,  Adela 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Dyrdahl,  Don. 
Davif,  Rea 
Evanj,  Buddy 
Ehret,  Emil 
Farthing,  Johnnie 
Fuson,  Norman 
Glasser,  Dale 
Guerre,  Bobby 
Henry  Gladys 
Henderson,  G. 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Higdem,  Evelyn 
Hendrickson,  G 
Howard,  Lewis 
Ingram,  Cyrena 
Janich,  Bozo 
Johnson,  Bab 
Johnson,  Edith 
Johnson,  Ray 
Killsnight,  Rose 
Kowis,  Minnie 
Kombol,  Annie 
Kupfer  Edna 
Kuzara,  Joe 
Lavoie,  Fred 


Manza,  Laura 
Moe,  Jed 
Moiyneaux,  M. 
MuUins,  Richard 
Miles,  Orrin 
Mayberry,  M. 
Mayer,  Billy 
Mitchell,  Tom 
Mutzenberger,  A. 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Ohlson,  Teddy 
Olson,  Edward 
O'Brien,  James 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Olsen,  Rosie 
Parr,  Montana 
Petek,  Edward 
Penman,  Thelma 
Petrick,  Clarice 
Peck,  Charles 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Pyhtila,  Ainie 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Reinke,  Florence 
Rhode,  Agnes 
Ruddy,  Jack 
Rummell,  Robert 
Saffell,  Dorothy 
Saffell,  Paul 
Savage,  John 
Schoenberg,  M. 
Sparks,  George 
Stickney,  Willard 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Vailancourt,  L. 
Wudel,  H. 


Blind  Department 


Brondum,  M. 
Bassett,  Wayn* 
Cummings,  H 
Elmose,  Ncis 
Howard,  Margie 
Johnson,  Dagny 
Johnson,  Jimmy 
Kopack.  Buddy 


Matkovic,  Elsie 
Mainwaring,  D. 
McDowell,  F. 
Maxwell,  Billy 
Ricketts,  K. 
Snow,  Mary 
Totten,  Harlene 
Wells,  Homer 
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MISS  SERUMGARD'S  CLASS 


We  boys  played  with  some  tires  today.  We 
rolled  them.     Robert  fell. — Fred  Lavoie. 

We  are  happy.  The  sun  is  shining.  We 
shall  go  for  a  walk.  We  shall  find  some 
flowers. — Edith  Johnson. 

We  little  girls  went  for  a  walk.  We  found 
some  pink  and  white  moss,  and  some  strawberry 
blossoms.  Some  of  the  girls  and  Miss  Gose 
saw  a  big  brown  and  white  rabbit.  It  was 
asleep.     It  hopped  away.     We  saw  the  river. 

Claire  Petrick. 

John,  Edward,  Eugene,  Leonard,  Charles, 
Tommy,  and  Teddy  saw  a  gopher.  It  went 
into  a  hole.  The  boys  carried  some  water. 
They  poured  it  into  the  hole.  After  a  while 
the  gopher  came  out.  Leonard  hit  it  on  the 
head.      It  died.      He  threw  it  into  the  river. 

Tom  Berg. 

Some  big  girls  serve  in  the  dining-room.  I 
serve  this  week. — Cyrena  Ingram. 

Don  has  a  knife  and  some  marbles.  The 
little  girls  v/ent  to  town.  We  bought  some 
suckers  and  some  candy. — Gladys  Henry 


MISS  SPENCER'S  CLASS 


"A  PICNIC" 

We  went  on  a  picnic  yesterday  afternoon. 
We  saw  six  geese  at  the  farm.  We  saw  a  dead 
horse  lying  on  the  ground.  We  ate  jam  sand- 
wiches, meat  sandwiches,  peanut-butter  sand- 
wiches, orange,  cheese,  pickles,  jelly,  cookies, 
prunes  and  apricots  and  milk  and  water..  We 
had  a  good  time.  We  saw  a  large  rabbit.  It 
was  black  and  white  and  brown.  We  wished 
to  kill  some  crows.  They  had  a  nest  in  a  tree. 
We  tried  to  climb  the  tree  but  the  branches 
broke.  They  were  rotten.  We  saw  many 
crows'  nests  in  the  trees. 

Harry  Britzius. 

The  weather  is  pleasant.  We  boys  went  on 
a  picnic  yesterday.  We  ate  sandwiches,  cookies, 
milk,  pickles,  apricots  and  prunes.  We  had  a 
good  time.  We  boys  and  girls  saw  an  air- 
plane last  night.     I  saw  it  raining  last  night. 


The  sun  is  shining  today.  Harry,  Edward 
Leonard  and  I  saw  five  bluebirds  this  morn- 
ing. Harry  and  John  raked  Mrs.  Brown's 
land  yesterday.  Edward  played  with  a  tire. 
He  sat  in  it.  Maurice  pushed  it  along  the 
ground.  Charley  threw  a  large  stick  at  a 
crow's    nest. — Arthur  Sylvester. 

Today  is  Thursday.  It  rained  yesterday 
afternoon.  Dale  saw  three  rabbits  yesterday 
afternoon.  They  walked  on  the  grass.  We 
went  on  a  picnic.  We  ate  sandwiches,  cheese, 
cookies,  apricots  and  prunes.  We  had  a  fine 
time. — Teddy  Helm. 

Tomorrow  will  be  May  L  We  saw  an  air- 
plane last  night.  Mrs.  Low,  Miss  Alguire  and 
the  boys  went  on  a  picnic  yesterday.  I  have 
been  to  four  picnics.  Leonard  did  not  go 
yesterday.  I  tried  to  climb  a  tree  but  the 
branches  broke.  They  were  rotten.  We  saw 
six  geese.  Richard  got  a  box  of  candy  yester- 
day.— John  Savage. 

Today  is  Thursday.  I  got  a  letter  last  night. 
Mother  told  me  to  say  "Hello"  to  Miss  Spencer 
for  her.     I  am  happy.     I  shall  go  home  soon. 

Richard  MuUins. 

Tomorrow  will  be  May  1.  I  saw  an  air- 
plane. It  flew  northwest.  The  little  boys 
went  on  a  picnic  with  Miss  Alguire  and  Mrs. 
Low  yesterday.     They  had  a  good  time. 

Annie  Kombol. 

We  went  on  a  picnic  yesterday.  I  saw  five 
blue  birds  and  four  robins.  I  saw  two  rabbits 
and  some  wild  geese.  I  saw  an  airplane. 
Richard  got  a  box  yesterday. — Leonard  Mount. 

The  boys  went  on  a  picnic  yesterday  with 
Mrs.  Low  and  Miss  Alguire.  We  walked  and 
then  played.  Miss  Spencer  and  Miss  Alguire 
love  me.     Miss  Lillard  loves  me,  too. 

Tommy  Bailey. 

We  went  on  a  picnic  yesterday  afternoon. 
We  had  a  good  time.  Miss  Alguire  and  Mrs. 
Low  went  too.  We  saw  an  airplane.  Lewis 
Howard,  Teddy  Helm  and  I  played  baseball 
yesterday.    James  O'Brien  got    a  small  box. 

Dale  Glasser. 

Today  is  Thurday.  The  sun  is  shining. 
The  little  boys  and  blind  boys  went  on  a  picnic 
yesterday.  Maybe  Annie,  John,  Harry  and  I 
will  have  a  picnic  Saturday.  We  saw  many 
blue  birds  and  robins  yesterday.  We  girls 
played  in  the  water.  Mercedes  fell  in.  We 
saw  an  airplane  yesterday. — Barbara  Riedinger. 
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MRS.  TAYLOR'S  CLASS 


Fulton,  Maurice  and  Harry  will  go  to 
Livingston  and  they  will  visit  their  friends. 
Then  they  will  work  at  Yellowstone  Park. 
They  will  fix  the  road  at  Livingston.  Tom 
Mitchell's  father  and  mother  and  Edward 
Olson  will  go  to  Yellowstone  Park  on  May  15, 
1931.  We  will  have  1000  chickens  here  in 
the    summer. — Buddy  Evans 

I  got  a  letter  two  weeks  ago  The'  High 
School  pupils  came  to  see  us.  We  gave  our 
football  yell.  I  saw  a  show.  It  was  awful. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  and  some  other  teachers 
went  to  dinner  in  Boulder.  Shall  I  go  home 
on  June  10?  Maurice  and  Harry  will  go  away 
from  Boulder.  Our  gymnasium  exhibition 
will  be  May  .23.  I  would  like  a  home.  If  I 
had  a  home  I  sure  would  be  happy. 

James  O'Brien. 

I  am  writing  lessons  in  arithmetic.  I  study 
arithmetic,  geography,  language,  spelling,  read- 
ing and  English.  I  am  doing  well  in  school. 
Sometimes,  I  make  mistakes.  I  study  hard. 
I  like  to  study  geography  better.  I  think  I 
can  write  a  geography  myself.  I  like  the 
Leader  and  letters  every  day.  I  read  maga- 
zines on  Friday.  I  do  not  feel  sick  any  more. 
I  shall  go  home  on  Wednesday  June  tenth. 
I  am  hurrying  to  get  ready  to  go  home  in  June. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  go  hom-e.  I  will  be  glad 
to  come  back  in  September. — Orin  Miles. 

I  shall  go  home  in  June.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  go  home.  It  is  fine  and  warm  here. 
1  wrote  a  letter  to  Uncle  Pete  and  my  fa.her. 
A  deaf  boy  will  come  to  see  me  in  June  or  July. 
Hia  name  Emil  Ehret.  He  lives  in  Plevna, 
Mont.  He  wants  to  see  Glendive.  I  rcld 
him  that  Glendive  is  nice.  Glend'VC  is  vc:y 
near  Plevna.  A  big  boy  lives  in  Lindsay 
very  near  Glendive.  He  v/iU  go  to  Glendive 
and  see  me  there  A  little  girl  lives  in  Burns, 
ontana.  I  will  meet  her  about  twelve  mibs 
from  Glendive.  I  will  meet  the  conductorr. 
The/  are  my  friends.  The  train  will  change 
corfductors  at  Billings.  I  heard  that  my 
father  is  out  of  the  hospital.  I  am  happy 
about  my  father.  I  will  meet  my  father. 
Jimmy,  Uncle  Pete,  Beo's  friends  and  Beo's 
sister  and  my  family.  I  like  to  work  in  the 
print-shop.  Mr.  Kemp  is  a  good  teacher. 
We  will  go  on  a  picnic  on  May  15,  1931. 
Mrs.  Low  gave  a  comb  to  me. — Jack  Ruddy. 

My  mother  came  to  see  me  last  Saturday. 
I  was  glad  to  see  my  mother.  She  stayed 
two  days  and  she  went  home  last  Monday  night. 
My  mother  told  me  that  my  two  cats  died 
because  people  give  the  cats  poison.  I  was 
mad   but  my  dog  is   safe.       My   dog   is  big 


and  smart,  I  like  it.  I  wrote  my  grand- 
mother last  Monday.  I  hope  she  got  a 
letter  from  me.  I  got  a  letter  from  my 
mother  last  Wednesday.  I  think  my  father 
Steve  will  buy  another  kitten  He  ■  likes  a 
brown  kitten.  Father  Steve  sent  me  a  box 
of  fruit,  apples,  oranges,  fudge,  lemon  candy 
and  peanuts.  I  had  new  pin  and  handkercheif 
from  Ella  and  beads  from  Butcher.  Mother 
told  me  that  I  will  go  home  in  June. 

Bab.  E.  Johnson. 

It  is  34  days  until  school  is  out.  I  will  go 
home  in  June.  My  father  is  working  in  the 
coal  mine.  We  shall  have  a  gymnasium 
exhibition  May  23,  1931.  My  brother  is  work- 
ing on  a  motor  boat  I  saw  many  gophers  I 
saw  bluebirds  yesterday.  I  saw  three  robins 
yesterday  afternoon.  We  have  a  kitten  and 
a  brown  dog  at  home.  I  saw  many  crows  and 
nests  in  the  trees. — Eugene  Boggio. 

Rosie's  father  was  here  Monday  morning  to 
visit  her  and  he  gave  her  two  dollars.  Bab's 
mother  came  to  see  her  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. She  stayed  until  Monday  night.  Sh$ 
stayed  in  our  school  room  all  day.  We  had 
a  nice  visit,  The  High  School  girls  and  boys 
came  to  visit  us  two  weeks  ago  and  we  saw 
their  races  and  jumping  and  then  we  went  to 
the  high  school  to  visit  every  room  there  and 
saw  the  handwork.  Maybe  I  will  go  to  Cali- 
fornia to  visit.  Paul  is  going  to  work  there. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  and  some  other  teachers 
went  to  a  party  last  night.  I  am  proud  of 
my  new  nephews  They  are  all  cute  Our 
track  meet  will  be  May  29.  Mrs.  Altop  took 
Mary,   Adela  and   Helen   to   Butte   last  week. 

Dorothy  Saffell. 

I  shall  go  home  in  34  more  days.  I  shall 
be  happy  in  June.  Maybe  Mother  will  come 
[-1212  because  she  wants  to  see  the  gym  exhibi- 
tion on  May  23.  Four  boys  will  go  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park  to  work  on  the  road.  I  like 
the  four  boys.  I  want  to  go  to  Yellowstone 
Paik.  -[  want  to  visit  Yellowstone  Park  in 
Wyoming.  The  little  boys  went  to  a  picnic 
cn  the  mountains  on  Wednesday.  For  supper, 
we  had  sandwiches  with  meat  and  peanut- 
butter,  eggs,  cookies  and  milk,  cheee,  jam, 
mustard  and  water.  I  had  a  good  time.  It 
is  v/indy  tcday.  We  saw  the  kite  away  up  in 
the  sky.  I  will  make  a  kite.  Lyle  flew  the 
kite.  I  have  a  kite  and  a  ball  of  string.  I 
shall  be  lonesome  without  Joe.  Are  you 
lone  cme  without  him?  We  shall  have  1000 
chickens  May  15  from  Deer  Lodge. — Edward 
Pctck. 

Maybe  Dorothy's  mother  will  come  June 
5,  and  stay  to  June  7  and  take  Dorothy  and 
Paul  home.  Dorothy  and  Paul  will  go  to 
visit  their  grandmother  this  summer  Maybe 
Dorothy  and  Paul  will  visit  my  grandmother 
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this  summer.  Bab  and  Annie  and  I  are 
playing  with  my  dolls.  I  will  sew  on  Saturday. 
Annie  and  Bab  and  I  played  in  my  doll's 
house  in  the  girls'  hall.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  some  other  teachers  went  to  a  dinner 
party  in  Boulder.  I  will  go  home  on  June  10. 
Dorothy  and  Harlene  sing  "Montana",  and 
"Hurrah  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue",  and 
and  Home,  Home,  Sweet,  Sweet,  Home",  and 
"Who  are  we?    Who  are  we?" 

Kate  Boggio. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  father  two 
weeks  ago.  He  says  that  my  family  will  go  to 
see  our  relatives  this  summer  and  maybe  I  will 
go  to  the  deaf  school  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
in  September.  I  like  to  go  there.  He  says 
that  he  bought  a  new  car  two  weeks  ago.  The 
name  of  the  car  is  Chevrolet  Sedan.  My 
mother  likes  it  very  much  better  than  the  other 
It  is  green  with  light  green  trim.  I  hope  I 
will  like  it.  We  have  many  new  things  at 
home.  We  have  a  new  radio,  some  new 
rainbow-curtains  and  many  other  things  nice. 
He  said  he  will  send  me  some  new  slippers. 
My  father  has  much  money  now.  My  mother 
and  sister  bought  them  new  hats.  But  they 
did  not  get  one  for  me.  I  will  get  one  at 
heme.  We  have  24  little  chickens  and  four 
hens  in  the  nests.  I  hope  we  will  have  many 
chickens  at  home.  I  have  a  little  pet  chicken 
at  home.  He  is  not  afraid  of  anyone.  People 
can  pick  him  up  and  play  with  him.  He  is 
the  wisest  of  all  the  chickens  at  home.  He 
knows  how  to  sit  on  people's  lap  and  jump 
on  their  shoulders.  Won't  we  have  a  good 
time. — Agnes  Rhode. 

The  wind  blows  every  day.  Six  more  weeks 
and  we  shall  go  home  on  June  10. 

Pretty  soon  we  shall  have  a  gym  exhibition 
on  May  23. 

I  am  happy  to  go  home.  The  buds  are 
coming  now.  Maurice,  Harry  and  Fulton  will 
go  home  tomorrow.  Maurice  will  find  my 
home  and  write  to  my  sister  and  Maurice  wants 
to  see  the  ranch  and  sheep  and  my  Uncle 
waits  for  me  to  come  home  to  fix  the  electric 
plants.  Paul,  Willard,  John  and  I  walked 
three  miles  from  the  mountains  last  Saturday. 
We  went  to  the  library.  I  didn't  get  a  book 
last  night.  I  got  a  letter  from  mv  sister  last 
Monday  morning.  Next  fall  I  will  come  back 
here  ro  school  again.  I  will  be  in  the  fifth 
grade. — Bozo  Janich. 

We  are  glad  to  go  home  in  about  5  weeks. 
We  shall  meet  our  parents  at  home.  Some 
boys  and  girls  will  go  home  early  on  Sunday. 
The  sun  is  shining  every  day  in  summer. 
Farmers  must  have  rain  to  get  good  wheat  and 
other  grain. 

Our  gymnasium  exhibition  will  be  May  23. 
I  am  ready.  My  brothers  have  the  mumps. 
Their  ears  were  not  better  two  weeks  ago.  I 
am  sorry  for  them.     My  Dad  went  to  Ismay 
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on  April  1st.  A  man  gave  him  five  sheep. 
They  laughed  at  the  sheep  saying  Ba'  a'  a'a. 
My  brother  always  calls  the  sheep  to  give  them 
milk.  I  shall  work  on  the  farm  and  clear  up 
around.  I  think  my  father  will  allow  me  to 
drive  the  car  to  town.  I  am  fond  of  driving 
and  so  glad  to  do  it  every  day.  Four  deaf  boys 
will  get  jobs  on  the  road  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
It  will  open  May  20.  I  shall  be  polite  to  the 
people  everywhere. — Emil  Ehret. 


MISS  MURPHY'S  CLASS 


Three  weeks  ago  my  father  and  brother 
came  to  see  me.  They  took  me  for  a  ride. 
We  went  over  to  the  F.  M.  school  and  watched 
the  boys  play.  Then  we  went  to  town  and 
had  some  ice  cream.  We  came  back  to  school 
and  my  brother  told  me  to  go  up  stairs  and 
get  my  winter  clothes.  He  took  them  home. 
I  have  plenty  of  summer  clothes.  My  father 
and  brother  went  home  that  afternoon.  I 
enjoyed  their  visit. — Aini  Pyhtila. 

Last  Saturday  night  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
belong  to  the  Literary  Society,  went  to  the 
Gym.  We  played  games.  One  game  was 
"Spin  the  Plate."  I  did  not  catch  the  plate 
and  I  had  to  pay  a  forfeit.  I  gave  Helen  my 
bracelet.  The  boys  and  girls  gave  her  different 
things.  Then  Fulton  sat  in  the  middle  and 
told  each  one  of  us  to  do  something.  I  sat 
on  the  floor  near  Maurice's  chair  and  Minnie 
had  to  kiss  the  four  walls.  I  don't  remember 
what  all  of  the  boys  and  girls  had  to  do.  We 
had  lots  of  fun.  After  this  we  played  cards. 
Lyle,  Katherine  and  Mollie  played  with  me. 
Then  we  had  ice  cream  and  cake.  The  ice 
cream  was  so  good.  After  refreshments  we 
marched  around  the  Gym.  We  had  such  a 
good  time  at  our  party. — Eunice  Brandt. 

Last  Sunday  was  Mother's  Day.  I  sent  a 
pretty  card  to  my  mother  last  week.  In  the 
afternoon  we  went  to  the  chapel  and  then  we 
went  for  a  walk  with  Miss  Lillard. 

Yesterday    was    Arbor  Day. 

We   shall   have  our   Gym   exhibition  soon. 

Mollie  Sweet. 

This  is  the  first  of  May  and  we  are  so  glad 
because  we  shall  go  home  very  soon.  My 
aunt,  cousins  and  friends  came  to  see  me 
last  Sunday.  They  told  me  that  they  might 
come  again  sometime. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  Eugene. 
He  told  me  that  I  could  go  to  visit  Aunt  Emma 
in  Bozeman  or  some  other  place  this  summer. 

Dr.  Griffin  came  to  my  school  room  this 
morning.    I  showed  him  my  letter. 

Lyle  Olsen. 

Fulton  Herbold,  Maurice  and  Harry  Schoen- 
berg  will  go  to  Yellowstone  Park  today  at  noon. 
They  will  not  come  to  school  any  more  this 
term. 

Yesterday  morning  we  had  our  Arbor  Day 
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program.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  wore 
crepe  paper  costumes.  They  were  very  pretty. 
One  of  the  boys  and  Miss  McKinnon  took  our 
pictures  in  the  costumes  yesterday  afternoon. 

Katherine  Noyd. 

It  won't  be  long  before  we  can  go  home  and 
we  are  so  happy,  but  Willard  said,  "I  am  not 
happy  because  I  have  to  stay  here  all  summer." 

There  are  twenty  petunias  in  bloom  in  our 
school  room.  They  are  all  white.  I  like  to 
look  at  them  because  they  are  so  pretty. 

Elsie's  family  came  to  see  her  yesterday. 
Her  father  has  a  pretty  car.     It  is  a  Hudson. 

Hildegard  Wudei. 

Yesterday  was  Arbor  Day.  We  had  a  pro- 
gram in  the  chapel  after  recess.  Many  thought 
that  the  program  was  nice  and  the  costumes 
were  pretty.  After  the  program  we  went  out- 
side planted  two  trees.  The  three  deaf  High 
School  girls  planted  one  tree  and  they  named 
it  for  Dr.  Griffin.  Then  the  blind  boys 
planted  a  tree.  They  gave  it  the  name  of 
"Kenneth." — Ruth  Cox. 

The  boys  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades 
went  on  a  picnic  Friday  afternoon  with  Miss 
Miller  and  Miss  Butler. 

Helen  and  Adeline  Chinadle  will  go  to  Butte 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop  tomorrow. 

I  am  reading  a  Library  book.  The  name 
of  it  is  "The  Crisis"  by  Winston  Churchill. 
It  is  very  good. — Rose  Churchill. 

I  have  a  new  brown  suit.  My  father  sent 
it  to  me  last  month. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin  have  a  new  bird  bath 
in  their  yard.     It  is  a  nice  one. 

There  will  be  a  track  meet  in  town  tomorrow. 
Maybe  I  shall  go  and  look  on  for  a  while 

Joe  Kuzara. 

The  boys  who  work  for  Mrs.  Low  in  the 
school  rooms  went  on  a  picnic  Wednesday 
afternoon.  We  played  until  five  o'clock.  Mr. 
Low  came  out  m  his  car.  He  brought  our 
food.  We  had  three  kinds  of  sandwiches, 
cheese,  pickles,  prunes,  apricots,  cookies  and 
milk.     It  rained  a  ilctle.     We  had  a  good  time. 

Teddy  Ohlson. 


to  Yellowstone  Park.  We  will  sure  miss  them 
a  plenty. 

Mrs.  Stump  gave  a  birthday  party  on  the 
22nd  of  April.  It  was  Fulton  Herbold's  birth- 
day. Mrs.  Stump  invited  all  of  big  boys,  and 
we  sure  had  fun. 

Harry  Britzius  received  a  package  the  other 
day   which  contained  some  candy. 

Raymond  Johnson  was  sick  in  bed.  He  had 
trouble  with  his  throat.  We  are  glad  that  he 
has  recovered. 

Roy  Tuggle  is  sure  studying  hard  for  final 

e.x;amination. 

Jed  Moe's  parents  came  here  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Jed  sure  was  glad  to  see  his  parents 
again. 

Bill  Thomas  is  painting  a  beautiful  picture. 
He  can  paint  well. 

A  nice  long  leter  gave  a  surprise  to  Roy 
.Tuggle,  saying  that  Mabel  Tuggle  who  is 
working  as  a  nurse  at  Crow  Agency,  was  mar- 
ried to  Rex  Reno  on  the  26th  of  April.  Now 
he  is  anxious  to  see  him  when  he  gets  home 
this  summer    Roy  hopes  he  will  like  him. 

Joe  Kuzara  received  a  nice  long  letter  from 
his  brother  ,  saying  that  his  brother  might 
work  on  the  road  soon.  Joe  says  he  will  have 
to  help  his  father  on  the  farm,  because  he  will 
be  the  only  one  at  home  to  help. 

Tommy  Bailey's  father  was  here  for  a  visit 
quite  a  while  ago.  Tommy  sure  was  glad  to 
see  his  father  again. 

Paul  Saffell  received  a  letter  saying  that  his 
mother  was  going  to  get  Paul  and  his  sister, 
Dorothy  with  the  car  on  June  10. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  sure  is  busy  in  the 
carpenter  shop.  He  is  making  all  kinds  of 
things   for   Exhibition  Day. 

The  society  closed  for  the  year  last  Satur- 
day with  a  fine  program.  We  played  several 
games  and  later  we  had  ice-cream  and  cake. 
Everybody  sure  enjoyed  it  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Williamson. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Arthur   Mutzenberger,  Reporter 


Edward  Olson  went  home  Friday  evening 
to  visit  his  parents  in  Butte. 

Lyle  Olsen's  aunt  crme  here  for  a  visit 
about  two  weeks  ago.  She  took  Lyle  up  towa 
after  dinner  Lyie  taid  he  sure  was  glad  to 
have  his  aunt  visit  him. 

All  of  the  big  boys  had  a  picnic  last  Friday 
afternoon.  Sure  had  a  swell  time  toasting 
marshmellows. 

Fulton  Herbold,  Maurice  and  Harry  Schoen- 
berg are  going  to  leave  soon.     They  are  going 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Minnie  Kowis,  Reporter 


The  deaf  girls,  one  and  all  wish  you  a 
happy  vacation  during  the  summer. 

Helen  and  Adeline  Chinadle  certainly  en- 
joyed going  to  Butte  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop 
May  2. 

Florence  Rienki  received  a  new  dress  recently 
from  her  mother.  It  is  a  new  style.  It  cer- 
tainly looks  good  on  her. 

Bertha  and  Katherine  Noyd  were  surprised 
when    they   heard   their   brother,    Wilbur  got 
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married  to  a  girl  in  Butte.  Bertha  hadn't 
expected  it  so  soon. 

Ida  Biavaschi's  sister  and  brother-in-law  are 
working  in  the  date-plant  in  California.  Ida 
has  never  seen  her  sister  but  expects  to  see 
her  in  two  years. 

Lillian  Pouliot  expects  that  her  brother, 
Bud  will  take  her  home  when  school  is  out. 

Gertie  Smidt  is  anxious  to  read  the  story 
in  the  Helena  Independent  newspaper  called 
"The  Melody  Girl." 

Rosie  Olsen  visited  her  cousin  last  Sunday. 
Her  father  also  has  been  visiting  her  for 
a  few  days.  She  is  having  plenty  of  com- 
pany. 

Harlene  Totten  also  has  been  having  plenty 
of  visitors.  Her  sister  and  brother  were  here 
last  Friday,  and  took  her  home  during  the 
week  end.  She  returned  Sunday  afternoon. 
Her  sister  spent  a  few  days  here  with  her. 

Barbara  Johnson's  mother  spent  a  few  days 
here  last  week  which  Barbara  enjoyed  very 
much. 

Ruth  and  Alice  Cox  and  Aini  Pythila  have 
been  helping  Miss  Murphy  make  paper  dresses 
for  Arbor  Day.  Miss  Murphy  gave  them  all 
a  treat. 

Edna  Kupfer  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  week 
on  account  of  having  earache. 

 0  

U.  S.  DATA  IN  DEAF 

In  the  book,  "The  Deaf-Mute  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States"  printed 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  census,  page  85  has  a  table 
showing  the  percentage  of  self-sup- 
porting deaf.  Reports  on  10,196  deaf- 
mutes — 90.2  percent  being  self-sup- 
porting; ''proving  that  deaf-mutes  are 
largely  an  economically  independent 
class  in  the  community;"  page  86 
gives  average  earnings —  or  "median 
earnings" —  of  each  deaf  man  as 
^1,038.73  per  year,  "  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  the  porportions  of  the 
general  (hearing)  population.  But 
the  median  earnings  of  the  deaf  fe- 
males is  below  average. 

   0  

(Copied  from  an  old  French  book  of  prayer.) 
Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy  Peace. 
Where  there  is  Hate — that  I  may  bring  Love; 


where  there  is  Offense — that  I  may  bring 
Pardon;  where  there  is  Discord — that  I  may 
bring  Union;  where  there  is  Error — that  I 
may  bring  Truth;  where  there  is  Doubt — that 
I  may  bring  Faith;  where  there  is  Despair — 
that  I  may  bring  Hope;  where  there  is  Dark- 
ness— that  I  may  bring  Light;  where  there  is 
Sadness — that  I  may  bring  Joy;.  O  Master 
make  me  not  so  much  to  be  consoled  as  to 
console;  to  be  understood  as  to  understand; 
to  be  loved  as  to  love;  for  it  is  in  giving  that 
one  receives;  it  is  in  self-forgetfulness  that  one 
finds;  it  is  in  pardoning  that  one  is  pardoned; 
it  is  in  dying  that  one  wakes  to  Eternal  Life. 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING 

FOR  YOU  IN  A  MEMBER. 
SHIP  IN 

The  American  Association  to  Promote 
the   Teaching   of   Speech   to   the  Deaf 

Organized   by   Alexander   Graham  Bell 

It  stands  for: 

Better  Speech 

Better  Trained  Teachers  in 
Better   Equipped  Schools 

It  promotes  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween teachers,  parents,  superintendents, 
and  friends  to  serve  the  highest  interests 
of  Deaf  Children. 

It  disseminates  literature  in  regard  to 
the  home  training  of  the  deaf,  answers 
inquiries  from  all  over  the  world  on 
problems  of  parents  and  teachers  of 
Deaf  Children,  and 

It  publishes      THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 

A  monthly  magazine  sent  free  to  all 
its  members.  The  publication  carries 
in  each  issue  a  special  section  for  parents 
and   one   for  teachers. 

MAKE  YOUR  VITAL  INTEREST  IN 
DEAF  CHILDREN  MORE  EFFEC- 
TIVE THROUGH  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THIS  NATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

Send  dues   (^3.00)  to 

THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 

1601  -  35th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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